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Over the past year, the Lowell Gay History Pro- 
ject (LGHP), with support from a Lowell Cul- 
tural Council grant, has been collecting archi- 
val material and oral histories documenting 
the gay and lesbian community in Lowell, fo- 
cusing particularly on the period after World 
War II through the late 1960s. During the 
decades upon which the project has been 
focusing, the ground work was laid for the gay 
community's civil rights struggles in the 1970s 
and 1980s. All of which has led to the great 
gains made in more recent decades. 


Manny Dias 
Manny Dias was a popular Lowell entertainer. Dias 
opened a dance studio, emceed events and per- 
formed at bars like the Majestic, and the Moulin 
Rouge. He was known for his female impersonation. 
In February of 1950, Dias was arrested at the Bella 
Donna nightclub in Dracut. The charge was perform- 
ing in an “immoral show.” Though the charges 
against Dias were dropped, the Lowell License 
Commission, in April of 1950, passed a rule banning 
known “female impersonators” from performing in 
Lowell. Dias, with the help of 
attorney Bradford Morse, fought the rule 
which prevented him from perorming in Lowell. 
While Dias and Morse were unable to have the rule 
repealed, they were able to have the rule altered so 
as to allow Dias to continue 
performing. 


The Moody Gardens 

In 1957, Eugene Berube, manager of the Moody Gar- 
dens bar, invited a band from the Silver Star to play 
at his failing bar. Along with the band came the gay 
men and lesbians who had been filling the Silver 
Star. From that point on, until its closing in 1964, 
the Moody Gardens became a home for lesbians and 
gay men from Lowell and the surrounding towns. 
The bar became a vehicle for lesbians and gay men 
to form a community, a sense of family and an iden- 
tity. Until its closing in 1964, the Moody Gardens 
was a target for the police and vice squad. 

In 1979, years after the Moody Gardens closed, 
Lynn Berry, Kitty McRae and other former patrons of 
the bar organized a reunion of the “Moody Gardens. 
Gang.” The reunion was held in Lowell and 175 


women showed up. Joan Nestle and Debra Edel 
rom the Lesbian Herstory Archives in New York City 
attended the 1981 reunion. Reflecting on the reun- 
ion, Joan Nestle wrote, “I looked around in wonder. 
I felt as if I had come home. Here were the lesbians 
of my generation and earlier. Over three hundred 
women who had come together to commemorate a 
community. Love and courage filled the room. 
There was more Lesbian history in that room then 
we had ever witnessed anywhere and part of the 
history is the courage and tenacity of a community 
to stay together. ~ 


Greater Lowell Equality Alliance (GLEA) 

In 2001 Kate Tyndall and Emile Dufour co- 
founded Greater Lowell Equality Alliance (GLEA). 
GLEA sought to fill an information and resources 
void in Lowell’s LGBT community. The organizers 
worked tirelessly to further the cause of marriage 
equality in Massachusetts. Describing the work of 
GLEA, Kate Tyndall wrote, “Over the years, we were 
able to engage, educate, support, and validate 
many individuals, primarily around marriage equal- 
ity. Looking back, I can honestly say that we were 
able to change hearts and minds (including those of 
a few of our legislators who ultimately changed 
their votes which helped ensure same-sex marriage 
rights in Massachusetts!) mostly by "putting a face 
to the issue" - the same way I got involved with, 
and tried to make a difference, regarding HIV/AIDS! 
We often had religious, education, and civic leaders 
look to us for guidance and intervention.” 


